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TEACHERS! ATTENTION! 


Make Your Dollars End the War. 
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If You Can’t Fight Your Money Can. 
Buy a Liberty Bond. 
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THERE IS JOY in the 
PENMANSHIP CLASS 


When the Palmer Method of Writing 
is taught by a /eacher who has quai- 
ified under our personal direction, 
through our CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE, Teachers taught quickly 
how to lead their pupils progressively 
step by step from slow finger move- 
ment handwriting, and cramped, un- 
healthful posture, to a style of pen- 
manship embodying /egibility, rapid- 
ity, ease, and endurance, with the ac- 
companying hygienic position. There 
have been no failures when the Palmer 
Method Plan has been followed with 
fidelity. 

Complete course only ten dollars; three 
months, five dollars. 


Training free to teachers whose pupils have 
been provided with our penmanship manuals. 


Write today for complete information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. 

120 Boylston S:., Boston, Maxs. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, la. 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 











Do You Want to 
Travel at Qur Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. 
Can assign most any territory desired. 
For full particulars address, 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. X 








The RIGHT 
Start to a 
Good Position 


is all in getting the r7gh/ train- 
ing. Write and learn how 
easily you can train for a good 
position at the 


Gem City += 


Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 
America’sGreatest Commercial School 


Established 1870 


We can fit you for an excellent position in 
business, for civil service examinations, for 
a good paying secretaryship or for commer- 
cial teaching. Our graduates are always 

in demand. Send for 
beautifully illustrated 
Year Book telling all 
about our different 
courses. Write now 
for good positions 

are waiting. 


D. L. MUSSELMAN 
President 








Musselman Building 


ILLINOIS TEACHER | Advertisements 


HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE IN 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


County Superintendents and Institute Instructors, are you A Successful School and College Bureau 
planning work in agriculture for your summer institute? We F. McCutiover 
can help you. Ask for our new catalog on Charts, Slides, 


s . : Gives discriminatirg service to employers needi 
a d Lecture Books on agricult e b proyers ing 
9 ure and related subjects. teachers and to teachers seeking position-. 


Geo. T. PALMER 


Educational Dept., International Harvester Company of y 
. J, Harvester Bidg., Chicago. Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 





TEACHER! The West Needs YOU. 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries Weare right on the ground and in 
closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 


Northwestern Teachers Agency and Supply Co., Great Falls, Montana 





CLARK FORASINGLE-FEE-YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 
USING TALES srenwortiu Rarinonbisc Monsey Ouse. | NY. Lire Buse 


1X] 4, (04 Mie =JACKSONVILLE,FLA. CHATTANOOGA,TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
98TH YR. U.S. Trust BLow. TEMPLE Court CnamperOr COMMERCE BLDG. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet How to Apply. 26th Year 
E. KR. NICTIIOLS, Mor. 221 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY | “leaching as a Business,” 
Established 1885 with new chapters, suggestive let- 
623 South Wabash Avenue ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 
CHICAGO e ILLINOIS of Education and Normal Schools. 
W se nOffice:SP KAS F,WASHINGTON FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


THE ALBERT OUR BOOKLET 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS’| A BETTER POSITION” 


HOW TO SECURE IT 
AGENCY Our New Iflustrated Booklet telling of SOUTHERN 
LUM. SOV OPPORTUNITIES 


One of the Larger Modern and More Aggressive Agencies, 
COLUMBIA, S.C. Covering Closely the Southern Field. 
15 YEARS SAME MANAGEMENT 


MAKE the BEST POSITIONS SEEK YOU 
Register with this agency—the largest and best equipped 
in the U.S.—and thas put yourself in line to be recom- 
yg mended for the be-t positions that are open. 
oes s 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
’ ©@EO Boston NewYork Birmingham Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 

















ANNOUNCEMENT ==2"" specialization in choice positions for superior instructors is 


bringing a surplus of calls for strong candidates, with o: withovt 
experience, capable of filling appointment- in all types of positions enc: -untered in the field of education. 
If qualified ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 19 7, 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY, Inc. A. P. Goddard, Pres. Y.M.C A, Bg, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 





WANTED 1000 TEACHERS TO ENROLL WITH US—Special Proposition 


Branch Offices: Mentor, Ky. OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
wane ICES: Huntington, W. Va 406 Broadway. Cincinnati, Ohio 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Fight pag~ Boot let “Road to Good Positions,” Free. 
Our Special Field “How to Apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of all the 





eet ee Pa States.” free to members. Fifty Cents in stamps to non-members. 


K Washington / 
Kaneas bn - WM RUFFER, fd. M., A. M., Manager 


New Mexico Nebrarka oO 
g ne Agency that does the § —— — > 
Oregon Nevada werk of Many. ~~ aa 


seem, Rent Dakota | Tre larsest and most widely ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


Oklahoma = Utah = Texae] patronized AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.corc 
































SUMMER SCHOOL 


At PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. JUNE 25—AUG. 3 
Cool Class R oms Overlooking Lake Michigan. 
rhree Depts. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Play- 
— Practical and Advanced Courses—Supervisor's 
arse—Credits toward Diploma. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Accredited. 


Address Registrar, Dept. E, 616-22 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. (Note: 22nd year opens Sept. 18). 


TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST ist 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Special 
courses available in Graphic Arts, Music, ete. Credits applied 
toward dipl. Many dvantages in Chicago Parks, bath- 
ing beaches, golf ¢ ts, etc. This year’s 
summer session will be held in the Francis W. Parker School, 
located near Lincoln Park and the Lake Shore. For detailed 
information address Dept. 20, 54 Scott St., Chicago. 























Appletons Live 
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FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Builders of Our Country 


By GERTRUDE VAN Duyn SoOUTHWORTH 
Book I 65¢ Bookil! 65¢ 
For Intermediate Grades 


A History of the United States 
for Schools 


By A.C. MCLAUGHLIN anp C.H. Van Tyne 

Volume I—Seventh Grade . . . . 600 

Volume II—Eighth Grade . . .. 70 
In One Volume $1.00 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
Professional Books Every Teacher Should Own 


Klapper’s THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


History Texts 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Westermann’s STORY OF THE ANCIENT 
NATIONS. 12 mo. Cloth $1.50 


McLaughlin’s READINGS IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN NA- 
TION. 1:2 mo. Cloth . $1.50 


McLaughlin's HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NATION. 12 mo. Cloth $1.50 


Munro and Whitcomb’s MEDIEVAL AND 
— HISTORY. 12. mo. 
Pe? <a o & wes * ‘s 





$1.50 








Klapper’s THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
Klapper’s TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 
Betts’ THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION 


Write us for detailed information 


@ THEs« ARE APPLETON BooKs® 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 











Two New Books in Geography 


We have just brought from the press two new reference notebooks in 
geography, which are a part of the series which we have been publishing for 





several years. The new books are 

South America and Europe, by Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. 
A reference note book covering the work of the seventh year in geography, as 
outlined in the Illinois State Course of Study. Price 30c postpaid. 

Asia, Africa and Australia, by Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. A 
reference note book covering the work in geography as outlined in the Illinois 
State Course of Study for the eighth year. Price 30c postpaid. 

Send for list of our publications, with prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Illinois 











SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


June 18 
duly 27 


Regular Faculty of 75 and special Faculty of 25 will give attractive courses in 
all departments, Advanced courses for Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals, Teachers, and 
Graduate Students. 


SPECIAL COURSES: A half dozea men of national prominence in the field of Education will offer 
their niggest c urses in the biggest way: Dr. 0. T. Corson, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Dr. = V.O’Shea, Dr. James E. Russell, Dr. S.C. Schmucker. Twenty more specialists of note dur- 
ing the term. 

DIP .OMAS AND DEGREES: Two-year course, Pd. B; three year course, Pd. M; four-vear course, 
A. &.; Graduate course, A. M.—all leading to life certificates recog nized'throughout the West. 

CREDIT: Full credit is given for courses satisfactorily completed 

ae Greotey Pion,” gives a teacher a chance to do a part of his work in absentia. Ask for our Exten- 
si-n Bulletin. 

EQUIPMENT: A great library of 4°,00) volumes, good laboratories, excellent museum, 4 demonstration 
rural schools, individual and group extension courses, garden theater. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL, PRACTICE SCHOOL. MODEL SCHOOL in ful! operation with hundreds 
of children in all grades from K:ndergarien to High School 

SUMMARY: Expenses low, full credit unrivalled, mile-high campus of surpassing beauty, Greeley the 
Gateway to the New Rocky Mountain National Park. Do You noe THE GREELEY PLAN? Ask 


J. G. CRABBE, President. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE OPEN 
MARKET. 


California will not put shackles on her 
high schools in the matter of text books. In 
time she will emancipate all of her common 
schools. The California legislature has now 
declared for free high-school text books, to 
be furnished at the expense of the district 
but purchased in the open market. All uni- 
formity features are eliminated from the 
state requirements. 

It is the purpose of public education to 
nurture the mental growth of all on-coming 
citizens. In many particulars this nurture 
mustconnect with the on-coming times though 
drawn from past experience. We may be, 
at present, in an era of rapid changes in 
civil and civie ideals and of standards, and 
in the consequent transformation of govern- 
mental and business ways of directing social 
relations. If so this is the result of a citi- 
zenship much more generally enlightened and 
better trained for free initiative and for 
cooperative action. 

Imagine a state afflicted with uniform 
text books printed by the state. Imagine 
that in the year 1900 this state secured the 
rizvht to print an edition of thirty or forty 
thousand copies of the best text book then 
available on American history for high- 
school classes. To be economically supplied 
such an edition would need to be used. But 
in a state like California less than two thous- 
and of this text would have been required 
each year and it would still be in use. The 
latest event discussed in that book would be 
the assassination of President MeKinley. 
Nothing of Roosevelt, or of Taft, or of 
Woolrow Wilson would appear. The pupils 
would be in the dark with regard to all the 
great civic and political reforms since 1900. 

But the difference in up-to-date text books 
on the same subject, born out of particular 
conditions of education and adapted to the 
needs of special classes, is even more impor- 
tant. Read what Will C. Wood, California 
High-School Commissioner told to a legis- 
lative committee of the necessities which 
required him to stretch to the breaking point 
the law of uniformity. He says:— 

**T want to say, gentlemen, that this vital, 
energizing high school work is possible only 
because we have construed the present text- 
book law liberally. Take the subject of math- 
ematics, for example. All the high schools of 
the city offer the traditional course in alge- 
bra, plane geometry, advanced algebra, solid 
geometry and plane trigonometry. The great 
polytechnic and manual arts high schools 
wanted to offer a course in shop mathematics 
for the boys. I was asked if a textbook in 
shop mathematics could be adopted. I 
found that the entire course in mathematics 
was provided for; that a full serics of text- 
books in mathematics had been adopted. 
Could I permit the adoption of an additional 
textbook for those boys in the shops? I 
turned to the god of uniformity, and he 
shook his head. I turned to the god of com- 
mon sense and he nodded. Censure me if 
you will, gentlemen, but I obeyed the god of 
common sense. The future of twenty boys 
outweighs a thousand times all the arguments 
for uniformity that man can offer. Again, 
I was confronted with the following situa- 
tion: A school had adopted a complete sys- 
tem of textbooks in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. A class of girls wanted to study 
household accounting. The question arose 
whether a system of bookkeeping adapted to 
a wholesale house should be applied to the 
household. Could a system of accounts deal- 
ing with pig-iron and steel rails in ten 
thousand dollar lots, be made to serve the 
purposes of young women who in later life 
would buy beefsteak in twenty-five cent cuts, 
or new shirtwaists at ninety-eight cents? 





























You may censure me again, gentlemen, but 
I held that the law was not made to render 
education impractical; that wherever a class 
was organized for a special, practical pur- 
pose, another textbook could be used. A 
few days ago the principal of a small high 
school in this county wrote me stating that 
the new freshman class was decidedly weak 
in English. The school had adopted a com- 
plete series of English texts, which met the 
needs of the average class, but all of those 
textbooks were too advanced for this par- 
ticular class. I- had to choose between the 
principle of uniformity on the one hand and 
the good of those pupils on the other. I 
could stand here all day, gentlemen, and re- 
cite instance after instance similar to those 
I have given. In every instance the choice 
had to be made between uniformity on the 
one hand and practical education on the 
other.’’ 


Moreover if text books shall ever be made 
to the order of one central authority for uni- 
form use throughout our entire country they 
will of necessity be a mechanical compila- 
tion of the bare, dry principles which may 
be applied everywhere. Such text books do 
not grow out of the soil of social progress. 
They would tend to deaden and to ossify or 
crystallize life into old social forms. Main- 
tain the freedom of the open market for 
school text books if America is to continue 
to advance in the future as it has in the 
past. 


POLITICS IN ARITHMETICS AND SPELLERS. 


Cities, counties, states become a seething 
ealdron of petty and personal politics when- 
ever uniform textbooks are to be adopted 
for, a series of years. Autocratic power is 
in such cases, to enforce upon American 
teachers and children a uniform method of 
teaching and learning arithmetic, reading 
and writing, and a fixed set of history, civic 
and geographic facts, ete. In the past, life- 
long friendships have been broken, moral 
ideals shattered, and upright men have been 
drawn close to prison doors because political 
methods of the lowest type were used to de- 
termine for the political territory for which 
uniform texts were adopted, whether arith- 
metic should be taught by the ratio method, 
or by the number method, by the spiral plan 
and the imaging process or by logical devel- 
opment and application methods; or whether 
the words used in business or those used in 
social and cultured correspondence be taught 
in the schools, and by what methods any 
word should be taught. And back of all this 
were the business interests involved in the 
manufacture and supply of the text books. 
Somebody, by the gift of autocratic action, 
was supposed to receive a financial plum. To 
avoid this gift, and not for the purpose of 
getting better text books, cities and states 
have proposed to print the text books at pub- 
lic expense. 

Through what blundering and muddling 
have the schools and the text book publishers 
somehow continuéd to make good. But grad- 
ually all the people are coming to realize 
that democratic America must keep the 
schools free for continuous development. No 
slave-chains of imposed uniformity of mater- 
ials or methods can be allowed to impede 
the wholesome growth of our young minds. 
All methods that secure definite development 
for one or another of the infinite capacities 
of the human mind need to be available to 
the common school teacher. Many ways of 
grouping facts can be used at different times 
to increase the power of thought to grasp 
the ever changing situations of a free civi- 
lization. We are not preparing any of our 
children to fit as cogs into the machinery 
of an autocratically maintained and an un- 
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Alaska 


Make it your objective this 
Summer. Minimum round 
trip fare, Vancouver or Seal- 
tle to Skagway and return 


$66.00 


(Mea's and Berth Included) 


A delightful voyage of less than ten 
days through the fascinating, isle-dotted 
“Inside Passage’ along the she/tered 
fjords of British Columbia. 


A Thousand Miles 
Each Way 


For quiet rest, scenic grandeur and 
educational interest, there is nothing in 
the world to equal it. 


Go there via the splendid Canadian 
Pacific “‘Princess’’ steamships, espec- 
ially built for the Alaska service; they 
are outlitted in a manner to make them 
veritable floating palaces. 


Enroute to or from the Pacific Coast, 
by all means travel via that gorgeously 
panoramic route through the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies. See and enjoy the 
celebrated ‘Mountain Resorts at Banff, 
Lake Louise, Field and Glacier. 


No Expensive Side Trips 
Necessary 


Beautiful descriptive literature, fares, train 
service and detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on application to 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Desk “‘E”’ 
224 So. Clark St. (P22 Since 


Chicago, til. 


Tos. J. WALL 
Gen. Agt. Passenger Dept. 














changeable mechanism which would hold all 
to fixed positions and services in society. 


WHY TIE TEACHERS’ HANDS TO CERTAIN TOOLS 
AND NOT THE SURGEONS’ OR PLUMBERS’ 


The people need to provide for and re- 
quire that broad training of common-schoo! 
teachers which will enable them to know 
when to use different methods and material, 
and which will give them power and skill 
to select and use the best means available 
for each situation as it arises in teaching. 
Under that condition a free market will stim 
ulate text-book publishers to provide many 
varieties of material each text carefully or- 
ganized and tested to meet some actual con- 
ditions that arise in a rapidly growing school 
education. By this means only can America 
advance securely on its way to a higher and 
yet higher civilization. 

During the next school year the text-book 
monthly will discuss materials and methods 
in the belief that there is not one best 
method of teaching all children but many 
good methods when selected to fit conditions 
as they exist. Just now there is a matter 
personal to all of our readers for their own 
profit and for the welfare of our comMon 
country. This is the Liberty Loan. Action 
must be taken by June 15. Read the diree- 
tions and become a subscriber to Liberty 
Loan Bonds. 


THRIFT AND LIBERTY LOAN BONDS. 


There is a great campaign for thrift being 
conducted all over the United States—thrift 
in production by the farmer and other pro- 
ducers, thrift in economy in use and con- 
sumption by all persons, and thrift in sav- 
ing. This thrift campaign is nation-wide, 
Not only have business, manufacturing, ag- 
ricultural and other associations and individ- 
uals taken up this campaign, but it has been 
carried into universities, colleges, and 
schools. 

In connection with the last aspect of this 
thrift campaign, that of saving, the Liberty 
Loan Bonds of 1917 offer an ideal invest- 
ment of savings for small investors. No 
other small investment, or large one either 
for that matter, has quite the advantages 
that the Liberty Loan Bond has. Savings 
invested in a Liberty Loan Bond are just as 
safe as it is possible to make them and will 
constantly draw interest. While the inter- 
est is only 34% per cent, the bonds being 
nontaxable makes the investment the equiv- 
alent of a 5 or 6 per cent interest-drawing 
investment in ordinary securities. 

Not only is the investment absolutely safe 
but it is practically as readily converted into 
money as a United States Treasury note. 
To dispose of one of these Liberty Loan 
Bonds may require the owner to go to a bank 
instead of passing it over any counter. Yét 
this is an advantage. The trouble and time 
required to convert the bond into cash will 
give the owner time for thought and recon- 
sideration, and it is not improbable that in 
many instances the result will be that the 
savings invested in a Liberty Loan Bond will 
be preserved intact where savings in money 
would be spent, in part if not in whole. 

There is one other incident to be consid- 
ered in regard to the purchase of a Liberty 
Loan Bond. The investment has a nature 
which should appeal to every American citi- 
zen. It is backing our Government, helping 
the winning of a victory for America in wat. 
This has no money value, but it has a vaiue 
not to be measured in dollars and cents. 


THE TERMS OF THE LIBERTY LOAN. 


The act authorizing the Liberty Loan 
Bonds of 1917 was passed April 24, 1917. 
It provides for the issuance of $5,000,000,000 
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of 3% per cent. bonds, the interest payable 
semiannually on December 15 and June 15 
of each year. The principal is repayable on 
or after the 15th day of June, 1932, at the 
option of the Government, and if this option 
is not exercised the bonds will run full 30 
years and become due June 15, 1947. 

The bonds are exempt both as to principal 
and interest from all taxation, national, 
state, county, or municipal, except the in- 
heritance tax, which is really not a tax on 
the property, but on the transfer of prop- 
erty by will or inheritance. 

The bonds are to be sold at par; that is, 
dollar for dollar, no premium and no dis- 
count. They are to be sold by the Treas- 
urer of the United States and by all Federal 
Reserve banks. But all banks, National and 
State, post offices, and express companies 
have been designated as agents of the Gov- 
ernment to receive applications for these 
bonds. It is almost as easy to purchase one 
of these bonds as it is to get a post-office 
money order. 

It is not necessary to pay cash in full for 
a bond. One can pay down 2 per cent of 
the purchase price on application—that is, 
$1 for a $50 bond, $2 for a $100 bond ,ete.— 
18 per cent on July 25, 1917; 20 per cent 
July 30, 1917; 30 per cent August 15, 1917; 
and the balance, 30 per cent, August 30, 
1917. 


LIBERTY LOAN BONDS—PATRIOTIC AND SAFE. 


The patriotic nature of an investment in 
the Liberty Loan Bonds of 1917 is something 
that all Americans will consider. The fact 
that in purchasing such a bond the investor 
is lending his money to his Government— 
to his country—to prosecute a great war, 
gives the investment a dignity that the ordi- 
nary investment does not possess. The uses 
to which the money is to be put, the noble 








The Everyday Arithmetic 





“The Arithmetic of Everyday Life” 


Leads in amount of attention to essen- 
tials, in effective introduction of new 
work, in amount and character of drill 
work, in reviews, in real problems, in 
natural grouping of problems, and in 
omitting useless material. 


This Series Meets 
Present Day Standards 


1. These days of efficiency tests 
demand a complete mastery of funda- 
mental facts and processes in arith- 
metic. Finger-counting and guessing 
cannot take the place of the mastery 


of the fundamental facts of addition. 


2. New processes must be intro- 


duced gradually, concretely and for 
some purpose. 

3. Live, active drill, all that can be 
needed, and systematic reviews must 
follow. 

4. The work must be clinched by 
real problems from real life; no guess 
work. 

5. The problems should be grouped 
as they naturally occur. 

6. All useless material must be 
cleared out of the way. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2451-59 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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. Why has grammar long been looked upon 
as a rather dry and uninteresting study? 


A. Because of the point of view as to its place 
and purpose as an elementary studp. 


Q. 13. What are three important points to be 
considered in weighing the textbook de- 
signed for upper grammar grades? 

A.1. The author's attitude towards the purpose of 


language work: whether grammar is to be 
studied for its own sake or for its applica- 
tion in cultivating habite of correctness, 
clearness, and ease in speaking and writing. 

2. The author's attitude towards prevene-dap 
demands for the separation of the minimum 
essentials of grammar the more ex- 
tended study, and the attempt to make 
these mini: iale fe ion at once 
in habits of good expression. 

8. The author's skill in selecting and organizing 
the material so as to maintain the pupil's 
interest while leading him into conscious- 
ness of his needs and inspiring him with a 
desire to speak and write. 





. What is the ideal arrangement of material 
to secure effectiveness in composition 





work? 

A. An arrang which recog that the 
time to do effective composition work is to 
apply i diately inciples learned, 





t t 
and follow every chapter devoted io a for 
mal grammar treatment with a chapter of 
oral and written composition. 


2301 Prairie Avenue 





Q. 15. 


A. 


Q. 16. 


Some Quotations from the Shorter 
Catechism in Elementary English 


What are the “minimum essentials” of 
formal grammar? 


That portion of grammar necessary to an 
understanding of the parts of speech and 
their uses, the structure and uses of sen- 
tences, and the avoidance of common errors 
of expression; but shorn of all intricacies 
and nice distincti and technicaliti 
the study of which—however proper in its 
place—is not directlp pertinent in the com- 
position work at hand. 





What is the proper place for this more 
extended study? 


It map properly be put into the supplement 
of the text and be given formal study late 
in the course, after due stress has been 
given to the essential treatment. 


- What are some of the points that mark 


the teachability of.the ideal text for 
these grades? 


Good induction, clear definitions, interesting 
material and an abundance of it, helpful 
notes with cross references, good reviews 
and summaries, helpful devices, an educa- 
tive acheme for correction exercises, ¢ 


tppe, good pictures, and a good INDEX. 


. Is there any such book? 


Yes: Potter Jeschke, and Gillet’s ORAL 
AND WRITTEN ENGLISH, Book 


wo. 


Ginn and Company 


Chicago 





purposes to which it is to be devoted, all are 
things which appeal more or less to the Amer- 
ican heart. 

But let no one be led by these considera- 
tions to look on buying a Liberty Loan Bond 
as a piece of benevolence or merely a contri- 
bution to a worthy cause. The Liberty Loan 
Bond is as good an investment as an Ameri- 
can citizen can well make. The rate of in- 
terest it bears may seem small, but when its 
absolute safety is considered and the fact 
that it is nontaxable, and the further fact 
that it is to be immune from any taxes which 
later on may be levied by reason of this war, 
and still another fact that in case the United 
States Government should later during this 
war have to borrow more money and pay a 
higher rate of interest, that the holders of 
these bonds can secure bonds bearing that 
higher rate—when all these things are con- 
sidered, an investment in Liberty Loan 
Bonds possesses advantages that no other in- 
vestment in the world possesses. 

There is another point which wise and 
thoughtful people will give due consideration 
to and that is an investment in Liberty Loan 
Bonds is an investment in the defense and 
preservation of ali their property and all 
they hold dear—the preservation of their 
liberties. We would. be in danger, if all 
our citizens refused to lend their money to 
the Government, of losing all that we have— 
our property, our liberties, and our national 
honor. It has come to this, that we must 
fight for these things, and to wage war in 
this day and time requires not only men and 
arms but great sums of money. 

Subscribers to Liberty Loan Bonds are 
charter members of a society to maintain 
American honor and to maintain democracy 
here and in other parts of the world. Honor 
and interest, patriotism and business judg- 
ment all argue the wisdom of an investment 
in Liberty Loan Bonds. 








and they are achieving their purpose, 
selection and arrangement of material to meet child 
needs, reinforced by the most skillful and stimulating 
methods, they help the teacher and evoke a maximum 
response from the child. 


Writes Gladys Douglas, Teacher, 


“The Holton -Curry 
arlendid points and bristling with suggestions 
which cannot he!p but make the teaching of 
1eading more vital and the results more worth 
while.” 


Beautilully illustrated: Four books in colors, others 


in half tones and line drawings. 


Teach flim How to Read 


urges a well-known college professor—teach the pupil 
the one great thing 
subject belore him and to voice its meaning with nat- 
uralness, spirit, and expression. This is the mission of 


THE HOLTON-CURRY READERS 


to get the thought content of the 


By M. Adelaide Holton and 
Charles Madison Curry 


With a rare 


Methuen, Mass. 


“It is oneof the few series that provides real 
stories for little children. 
are excellent, and the methods for obtaining 
thought and expression are + plendid.” 


Abbie H. Allen. Teacher, Woburn, Mass. 


“In regard to expression and dramatizing 
they are the best.” 


The stories selected 


Margaret D. Moore, Supervisor of Language 


and Reading, New Fiatz Normal School, 
New Platz, New York. 


Readers are full of 


A PRIMER AND EIGHT BOOKS 
Perception Cards and Chart 


White for free descriptive matter 


Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago 


New York 
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Salute to the Flag 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


The Folk Arts in Modern Education: 
Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education was founded upon a combination of these three arts. 

All Lyric Poetry needs Music to bring out its beauty. No one thinks of such poems as 

“Drink to Me Only,” “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” “‘Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton’”’ and “Home Sweet Home’”’ without associating them with music. 


Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 

In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk Song 
and the Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and represent 
successive stages in the growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records 


are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, Festi- 
vals and Pageants in the School and on the Playground. 
Many schools are using the following records: Band A . 





ts for Familiar Songs 





Band A i ts 0 
nd = to American Patriotic Songs ae’ Ou Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) 


America (Samuel F. Smith- Howry Carey) 
st ge Victor Military Band 
in. /9¢ | The Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) 
Victor Military Band 
The Star Spangled Banner (Frances Scott Key- 
7581 Samuel Arnold) Victor Band 
10in. 75¢ | Hail Columbia (Jos. Ilopk:nson-Prof. Phile) 
Victor Band 
Kindergarten Rhythms 


(1) Motive for Ski (2) Moti ippi 
reas | CORTE ee suizcins ©) Motive for Shipping , 
10in. 75c (1) 1 Theme for High Stepping Horses (2) Horses 
eindeer Running (3) Theme for Skipping 
(Clara L. Anderson) Victor Band 


Marches 


The Jolly General— 
March (Neil Moret) 
Conway’s Band 
Patriotic Medley March 
(Introducing Hail Co- 
lumbia; Red, White 
and Blue; Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp: Battle 
Hymn of the Republic) 
Victor Military Band 


Thunderer March(Sousa) 
(Metronome=120) 
35531 ictor Band 
12in.$1.25 | Southerner March 
(Russell Alexander) 
Conway’s Band 


35608 
12in. $1.25 


Battle Hymn of the Republic (Julia Ward 
we) Victor Band 
Belloc Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms 
(Moore) (2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne- 
Bishop) Victor Band 


Annie Laurie (Douglas-Lady John Scott) 
on = Tse 


18145 
10in. 75¢ 


(2) Leve’s Old Sweet Song (Bingham- petes) 
Victor Band 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Ben_Jonson) 

(2) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton (Burns-Spilman) 
Victor Band 
Instrumental Classics 


Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Gavotte (Gretry) Wm. H. Reitz 
— a Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menuett (From “Don 

Giovanni”) (Mozart) (Bells) Wm. H. Reitz 

ba H. Reitz 

Wm. H. Reitz 

Victor Orchestra 

Victor Orchestra 


Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
1 in Se Moment Musical (2) Mazurka 
Marche ee (Schubert) 
Egmont Overture (Beethoven) 
Folk Dances 


ry in.$1. ee..{ 
dy Cullen (Country Dance Tunes, Set 4) 
m3 acs J. Sharp) Victor Military Band 
Daldans (from ‘Folk Dance ees ) (Burchenal- 
Crampton) Victor Military Band 


Hornpipe (From “Dances of the People’’) 


—— 
win 7S 


(Burchenal) Victor Military Band 
Rinnce Fada {Too of Cork Road) (From “Dances 
of the People’’) Victor Military Band 
If Allthe World Were Paper (2) Mage ona Cree 
(From “Country Dance Tunes,” Sets 5 and_3) 
18009 (Cecil J. Sherp) Victor Band 
10in. 7S¢e ) Rufty Tufty Parson’s Farewell (From “Coun- 
try Dance Tunes,” Set 3) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
Victor Band 


i = -_— 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections for you, and supply 
you with the Victor booklets, ‘‘7he Victor in Physical 


Education,’ 
Use.”’ 


’ and ‘‘ New Vi ictor Records for Educational 
For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
peopie. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


= Victor 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


The Nationai Educational Association, Portland, Ore- 
gon, July 7 to 14, 1917. 

Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galesburg, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
October 18, 19, 20, 1917. 

Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day. October 18, 19, 20, 1917. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
12 and 13, 1917. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday in 
February. ) 

Third annual meeting of the Association of Primary 
Supervisors and Directors of City Training Schools of 
Illinois, Bloomington, Friday, May 10, 1918. 


This number of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER goes to over 
16,000 subscribers. 


If you change your post office address when you begin 
your school next September, be sure to notify the editor 
or publisher of this paper of the change, giving your 
name, both the old and the new address, the division to 
which you belong, and the place of meeting where you 
enrolled. This will enable us to make the change in your 
address easily and keep THE TEACHER coming to you 
regularly. 


This is the last number of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER for 
this school year. The next number will reach the sub- 
scribers about September 10. In the meantime, many 
groups of teachers will be gathered in local meetings, 
county institutes, and summer schools. We beg leave to 
suggest to the county superintendents, presidents of nor- 
mal schools, and others having charge of programs offered 
such groups of teachers that they set aside at least one 
hour of the session for a discussion of the plan, purposes, 
activities and achievements of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is now generally admitted that a strong and 


efficient organization of teachers is a necessity in Illinois. 
Therefore, all teachers, young and old, experienced and 
beginners, should be convinced that it is both a duty and 
a privilege for them to join, support, and co-operate with 
the State Association. Many of the institute instructors 
of Illinois and nearly all of the county superintendents 
and city superintendents are active workers in the or- 
ganization and are quite capable of conducting such an 
hour’s exercise. Several of the state and division officers 
are willing to deliver organization addresses, and the 
secretary of the association has been assigned the work of 
giving such talks as a part of his duties. Please reserve 
an Association Hour on the program you are arranging. 


The Chicago aggregation of politico-educational acro- 
bats, gymnasts, strong men, necromancers, and wild men, 
in a gigantic four-ring circus and multitudinous side- 
shows, continue to exhibit their stupendous spectacle of 
subordinating modern methods in school management to 
selfish greed and personal ambition,—as Barnum would 
say. But to speak plain English, the political factions 
in Chicago make us heartsick and disgust everybody with 
their mismanagement of the city school system. A year 
or two ago the schools were divorced from any relation 
with labor and teacher organizations for the sake of the 
children! Now the people who thus saved the schools 
have fallen out among themselves and are accusing each 
other of trying to ‘‘loot’’ and ‘‘wreck’’ the school sys- 
tem,—and the schools must be saved again. Some people 
are beginning to suspect that common, every day teach- 
ers and laborers may be as sincere and efficient in their 
support and promotion of public school interests as the 
politicians are, and that co-operation between teachers 
and other workers may not be so dangerous to the real 
welfare of the children after all. Some day the people 
of Chicago will wake up and establish a new order of 
things under which the school system will actually be 
useau to educate children instead of being used as a po- 
litical football by factional leaders and as a feeding 
trough for big business. Let it be soon! 
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Nearly every problem our organization has to, deal 
with involves a financia] factor. Limited school revenue 
minimizes teachers’ salaries, endangers the teachers’ 
pension law, curtails the course of study, shortens terms, 
causes poor working conditions for teachers and pupils, 
and diminishes educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren. School revenue is raised by taxation; and nearly 
all our legislators and many other men who have studied 
the question say that Illinois has an inadequate, inequit- 
able, inefficient, and impracticable tax system, which 
means no system at all. Therefore, our fundamental 
problem is the taxation problem ; and we ought to devote 
more time, energy, and courage to studying and dis- 
cussing it. You might begin by reading the article on 
‘*Tax Dodging’’ on another page of this paper. This 
article is taken from ‘‘The Assembly Bulletin,’’ which is 
the official publication of The Legislative Voters’ League 
of Illinois, and is based upon a report of the Revenue 
Committee of the Fiftieth General Assembly, which re- 
port is liberally quoted in the article. 


The newly imported institute instructor bowed to the 
County Superintendent in acknowledgement of a rather 
flattering introduction, stepped before the three hundred 
teachers assembled at the County seat of Chinquapin 
County, and with an orotund voice and trilling r’s began 
his first lecture as follows: 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, I bring you greetings from 
the great university I have the honor to represent. I 
bring you a message of inspiration and hope and effi- 
ciency. My work here in your village this week shall 
have to do with the mind and soul and spirit. My work 
in psychology in my institution of higher learning has 
no doubt been called to your attention. Ambitious young 
teachers with your intelligence have certainly heard of 
my discoveries in the realm of the subconscious mind. My 
experimental demonstration of the relation between the 
healthy action of the gall-bladder and the development 
of the subliminal ego has recently been given wide pub- 
licity by all the magazines that have psychophysical de- 
partments. I am proud of my international reputation as 
a psychopathic diagnostician and an expert practitioner 
in psychotherapeuties. I assure you that by heredity. 
prenatal influence, environment, education, experience, 
and training, I have had surpassing opportunities for be- 
coming adept in my skill in psycho-analysis. I have both 
generalized and specialized. I have degrees from five eol- 
leges and fourteen universities. In fact I am the very 
incarnation and impersonation of a completed course.’’ 

But the matter-of-fact rumble and the merciless hiss- 
ing of a passing locomotive caused his last two emphatic 
words to sound just like ‘‘coneeited cuss’’—and the ap- 
plause was long and vigorous and then repeated. 


THE LEGISLATIVE CAMPAIGN. 


About the time this number of THE ILLINoIs 
TEACHER reaches its subscribers, the Fiftieth General As- 
sembly will be closing its sessions, and the present leg- 
islative campaign will be at an end. At the time this is 
being written, several important educational bills are 
still before the Legislature in various stages of advance- 
ment or are in the hands of the Governor. Therefore, it 
is too late to recommend any further plan of campaign 
and too early to announce results. 

But it may be of interest to the members of the State 
Teachers’ Association to learn how far some of the bills 
have advanced by this time and why they have not ad- 
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vanced more rapidly. Therefore, we are publishing the 
following short comments on a few of the bills. 

The bill to validate the high schools established under 
the act of 1911 has indeed had a stormy voyage on an un- 
certain sea. This is House Bill No. 101. It has finally 
passed the House and is now in the Senate Committee 
on Education. It had strang opposition in the House 
and will likely have difficulty in passing the Senate. 

House Bill No. 709, which provides for the establish. 
ment of community high schools, for the payment of tui- 
tion of eighth grade graduates, and for means of chang- 
ing high school district boundaries is called a companion 
measure to No. 101. It had the same experience and now 
has the same status. 

House Bill No. 213, providing for a more secure ten- 
ure of positions for teachers is on third reading in the 
House, but it seems very difficult to bring it to a vote. It 
is not likely to pass. 

House Bill No. 342, providing that there be a meet- 
ing of the township trustees on the second Monday in 
July, has passed the House and is on second reading in 
the Senate. It will likely pass. 

House Bill 453, providing for a reclassification of the 
counties of the State with regard to paying county super- 
intendents’ salaries and some increases in those salaries 
was called up on third reading in the House on May 17; 
but considerable opposition suddenly developed, and con- 
sideration was indefinitely postponed. Some of the mem- 
bers who opposed this bill say that they had no requests 
from their districts for its passage,—not even from those 
supposed to be most interested. 

A dozen or more bills have been introduced concern- 
ing text books, with provisions as various, diverse, and 
conflicting as could be made after a careful study of all 
phases of this mooted question. Some support and much 
strong opposition developed for each of these bills. So 
there is not likely to be any text book legislation this 
year. The following bills are still on the calendar, and 
ach of them has a slight chance of passing: H. B. 480, 
an optional free text book bill, is on second reading in the 
House; H. B. 833, providing for State; county, or zone 
uniformity, is on third reading in the House; 8S. B. 116, 
providing for price regulation, and with a doubtful free 
text book clause, is also on third reading in the House. 
This bill has the best chance to pass. 

House Bill No. 655, providing for increased district 
taxation, has passed the House and is on second reading 
in the Senate. This will likely pass. 

House Bill No. 656, providing that warrants may be 
issued against either the educational or the building 
fund, or both, has passed the House and is in the Senate 
Committee on Education. This bill should have been 
considered at the same time that 655 was considered, but 
they got into a discussion of some other bills, and its 
members disappeared until only two were left, and they 
adjourned. 

Bills providing for voeational education have been 
as numerous and as varied and conflicting <s the text 
book bills. Several hearings have been held by both the 
edueational committees, and numerous interests have 
been represented at these hearings, including three or 
four teachers’ organizations, the labor unions, Chicago 
Commercial Club, Chieago Board of Education, woman’s 
clubs, ete. These hearings sometimes became mere wran- 
gles between the representatives of conflicting interests. 
Of course these displays of forensic ability and argu- 
mentation might have been very entertaining to the mem- 
bers of the committees, but they were neither edifying 
nor convineing. As a result the House Committee re- 
ported out all vocational educational bills with the ree- 
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ommendation that they do not pass, and the Senate seems 
unable to advance any bill now before it. Senate Bill 
496 has been reported out of committee, and has a slight 
chance to pass. 

House Bill 708, which provides for a deputy sheriff 
who shall enforce the compulsory school law, is still on 
second reading in the House, where it has been for weeks. 
Many of the members seem to think it will be a very dan- 
gerous step to provide for real efficiency in enforeing the 
truancy law. 

The bills providing for a two mill State school tax 
have been abandoned, and the friends cf publie educa- 
tion are now supporting House Bill No. 911 and Senate 
Bill No. 403, which provide for an appropriation of $5,- 
00,000 a year to the State school fund. The State ap- 
propriations this year will probably be greater than ever 
before, but it seems to be almost impossible to get even 
a fair hearing before the committees considering these 
school appropriation bills. There is much talk of ‘‘econ- 
my,’’ and it seems that it is economy to cut down the 
funds to support the school system. 

Senate Bill 199 provides for both consolidation and 
free transportation by local initiative and referendum, 
and Senate bill 420 for free transportation by the same 
authority. These bills have both passed the Senate and 
ire on second reading in the House. 

Senate Bill 243 provides for making the township 
he sehool unit, by loeal initiative and referendum, has 
passed the Senate, and is now in the House Committee 
on Edueation. Senate Bill 245 abolishes the township 
trustees and treasurer and places their powers and duties 
in the hands of the county superintendent and county 
treasurer; this bill is on third reading in the Senate 
Neither of these is likely to pass. 

Senate Bill No. 260, providing for a pension system 
for the teachers in the State institutions, has passed the 
Senate and is on second reading in the House. Both ap- 
propriation eommittees have agreed to make an appro- 
priation to meet the requirements of this bill, and it will 
likely pass. 

Senate Bill No. 362, which abolishes high school fra- 
ternities, has passed both houses and is in the hands of 
the Governor. He has heard arguments for and against 
this bill, and will likely sign it, or permit it to become a 
law without his signature. 

Senate Bill No. 468, which repeals the penalty of the 
health and safety law, has not yet had a hearing by the 
Senate Committee on Education. It seems now that its 
real enactment was never intended, and it is not likely 
to pass. 

Senate Bills 489, 490, 491, and 492, which amend the 
laws specifying the duties of the State Auditor in regard 
to the distributive fund and the laws concerning teachers’ 
pensions and county superintendents’ salaries, have 
passed the Senate and are in the House Committee on 
Education. No opposition has yet developed, and they 
will likely pass unless they get lost in the final rush and 
panie of the last few days. 

Our organization has advocated and promoted the 
passage of several good bills and has prevented the pas- 
sage of a few bad bills. Our efforts have been worth 
while, even if none of our bills pass; for success in ob- 
taining good legislation is largely a matter of public 
opinion and mass education, and our efforts have at least 
caused many prominent people to think about necessary 
school legislation. If we succeed, let us rejoice, and let 
us make plans for taking the next step; if we fail, let 
us strengthen our organization and make plans for a new 
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campaign. Whatever happens, we must play our part 
in the State as an organized force for good. 
Respectfully, 
Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary, I. S. T. A. 
Carlinville, May 28, 1917. 


FREEDOM. 
James Russell Lowell. . 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! True freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make men free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


. ON TO PORTLAND! 


The Portland meeting of the N. E .A., July 7-14, 
should make an especial appeal to Illinois teachers. It is 
in the great Northwest opened to history by the daring of 
Lewis and Clark, and secured to the flag by the courage- 
ous ride of Mareus Whitman. On the way one will pass 
a succession of snow-capped mountains, great glaciers. 
giant geysers, azure lakes—nature’s wonderland of 
beauty and grandeur set aside in parks by the govern- 
ment for the enjoyment of all the people. The rates 
through all the national parks are fixed by the govern- 
ment. 

The round trip from Chicago to Portland is $68. This 
will enable the tourist to visit Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Estes Park, Yellowstone National Park, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, go down the. Columbia by boat, attend the N. E. 
A. at Portland, go down, to the Pacific and visit old As- 
toria, and back via Mt. Rainier, Seattle, Spokane, Glacier 
National Park or the Canadian Rockies. Practically any 
route may be selected going or returning with stop-over 
privileges as desired within the sixty days’ return limit. 
Plan now to attend the N. E. A., see beautiful and won- 
derful America, and come back to your work re-created 
and with a new vision of the Great Northwest. 

Tickets on sale from Chicago June 25, 27, 30 and July 
1 to 6, inclusive. Ask your local agent to secure best con- 
nection with the Chicago rate. Make your plans now. 

Illinois headquarters at the Portland convention, 
rooms 761 and 764, Hotel Multomah. Register as soon as 
you arrive and arrange to meet your friends there. For 
further information, address R. O. Stoops, Illinois Di- 
rector, N. E. A., Joliet, Illinois. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES AND THE WAR. 


‘*We are all to do our bit.’’ Virile Americans con- 
sider this English war motto too weak, and have revised 
it to say, ‘‘We must all do our best.’ Commissioner 
Claxton gives us some advice as to how we may do 
our best at educational meetings in the following para- 
graphs: 

‘‘The approaching commencement exercises of the 
high schools find the American people entering on a great 
World War. Before another commencement the Nation 
will be tried by standards more searching and tests more 
severe than any to which this great democratic experi- 
ment has ever been subjected. No proper occasion should 
be neglected to give our people in every community, how- 
ever isolated or apathetic, a firm grasp of the reasons that 
have moved a great Nation to see that the issues of this 
struggle are vital to our own safety and to the preserva- 
tion of democracy against the triumphs of autocracy. 
We are now engaged in our first great tasks of military 
preparation and the pressing task of preparing to feed 
and finance our own people and government and the peo- 
ples and governments now in the heat of a struggle that 
has become ours. Every one who clearly comprehends is 
thus fortified in spirit to play his or her part in times 
that will try men’s souls. 

‘Can the commencement exercises in every high 
school be better directed than towards an elevated and 
enlightening discussion of the faith in popular govern- 
ment now on trial for its life, a discussion which makes 
clear the passionless purposes defined by the President in 
his war addresses to Congress? The Nation must be held 
steadily to those high purposes despite the passions 
aroused by the war. The American people must be made 
to see clearly that the world which is made over by this 
war is one in which we must take our place to co-operate 
with those who share our ideals of democracy and a 
world freed from the dangers of wars dictated by dynas- 
tie ambition or national policies based on a philosophy 
of war. If a world rent by war and its heritage of hatred 
is to be pointed towards the paths of permanent peace, 
the American people must be ready to touch hands with 
all peoples who see, in a sane and safe world, a goal worth 
some sacrifice of national self-interest.’’ 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AND DEMOCRACY. 


A curriculum on a narrow trade plan will neglect as 
useless for its ends the topics in history and civies which 
make future workers aware of their rightful claims as 
citizens in a democracy, alert to the fact that the present 
economie struggle is but the present day phase taken by 
the age-long battle for human liberties. So far as it takes 
in civie and social studies at all, it will emphasize those 
things which emphasize duties to the established order 
and a blind patriotism which accounts it a great privilege 
to defend things in which the workers themselves have 
little or no share. The studies which fit the individual 
for the reasonable enjoyment of leisure time, which de- 
velop good taste in reading and appreciation of the arts, 
will be passed over as good for those who belong by 
wealth to the leisure class, but quite useless in the train- 
ing of skilled employees. So far as the method and spirit 
of the work is concerned, it will emphasize all that is 
most routine and automatic in our present system. Drill 
to secure skill in the performance of tasks under the di- 
rection of others will be its chief reliance. It will insist 
that the limits of time and the pressure for immediate re- 
sults are so great that there is no room for understanding 
the scientific facts and principles or the social bearings of 
what is done. Such an enlarged education would develop 
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personal intelligence and thereby develop also an intel- 
lectual ambition and initiative which might be fatal to 
contentment in routine subordinate clerical and shop 
jobs. JOHN DEWEY. 





Every child should have the opportunity to learn 
every thing and any thing. This means free education 
through the college and professional school. There is no 
reason why in a so-called civilized society any boy or girl 
should be taken out of school because the parents cannot 
afford to send him any longer. Just so long as a child 
ean get anything out of school he should go, and if for 
any reason the parents cannot send him, then the peo- 
ple must do it collectively. However, we look forward to 
a time when no parent can be so situated. In these 
schools the curriculum must be varied so that as an adult 
the pupil will be able to pursue the work for which he is 
most fitted, without his having to become a mere spe- 
cialist. Moreover, this necessarily implies a freedom of 
speech on the part of the faculty. The students of the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, in a peti- 
tion maintained, and rightfully so, that they were enti- 
tled to learn all the doctrines and to make choice of the 
valid ones themselves. . . . Democracy means 
certainly that each individual must have every opportu- 
nity to fit himself for the kind of work he both desires 
and is capable of doing well whether it be that of ditch- 
digger or diplomat. The curriculum must be wide open 
for everybody and it must be made possible for everyone 
to enjoy all its advantages. It means that the son of a 
ditch-digger may become the diplomat, and just as surely 
that the son of a diplomat must become the ditch-digger, 
if he cannot with his talents earn his living in any other 
way. Nor is this impossible or disgraceful, for it must 
be remembered that a society is conceived such as will not 
condemn honest toil to poverty. Education must not be 
confined to methods of production, of money-making, of 
work, but must teach one how to live, how to get the most 
out of life. 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER, 
In American Teacher. 


THE NEED OF A LARGER STATE DISTRIBUTIVE 
FUND AND GREATER LOCAL TAXING 
POWER. 


THE SITUATION IN CENTRALIA, 


SouTHERN ILLiInois—In Southern Illinois there is 
much poor land, the wealth in towns and cities is less and 
the assessments are not as fairly representative of actual 
valuations as in Central and Northern Illinois. 

LocaL Community—The local population is made up 
largely of poor people who work for wages and own little 
tangible property. Families are large and while there 
are many employes of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, this corporation cannot be taxed locally because of 
the well known constitutional provisions. 

SANITATION Law—Probably no school district has 
shown a more conscientious regard for the carrying out 
of the Sanitation and Safety Law, upwards of $35,000 
having been spent in the reconstruction and equipment of 
old schoo] buildings. A modern colored school must be 
built immediately to replace the out-of-date schoolhouse 
now in use. Practically all present and prospective funds 
have been exhausted, while both labor and material are 
steadily increasing. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES—On account of the high cost of 
living it is imperative that teachers’ salaries be increased. 
The supply of new teachers to fill vacancies and addi- 
tional positions is very limited and they can be secured 
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only in competition with schools which are prepared to 
pay the highest salaries. 

JANITOR SEerRvicE—The janitor service must be re- 
organized so that younger, more active, and better paid 
men can be secured. The school janitor has many new 
duties, more valuable property to conserve and must be 
prepared to render more efficient service. 

New REQUIREMENTS—The water supply, both in the 
city reservoir and school wells, is unfit for drinking pur- 
poses while the cost of filters is prohibitive with present 
revenues. General equipment, new provisions for sani- 
tation and safety, the preservation of records and other 
needs must be provided for. 

CoNSERVATION—A teacher of cooking and domestic 
economy should be employed as part of the movement 
for National Food Conservation. Unless more funds 
should be available the school will not be able to meet its 
existing needs and the new exigencies which it is facing. 

REVENUES—F or every dollar derived from state taxa- 
tion the school district must raise $7.00 or $8.00 by local 
taxation. The increase of $1,000,000 in the state dis- 
tributive fund would scarcely provide for the increase in 
teachers’ salaries. The local tax rate is very high but 
the addition of 1 percent to the rate for school purposes 
should be granted without a referendum. 

S. H. Boun, 
Supt. of City Schools. 


Epitor’s Nore:. We publish the above article as a 
model argument for the purpose stated. There is no way 
to refute these reasons for more school revenue; and the 
members of the General Assembly from the 42nd District 
did not try to refute them, they voted for more revenue. 
We are not holding Centralia up as an isolated case; it 
is a typical example of numerous cities and villages in 
various parts of the State, and its struggle to maintain 
its schools is only a little easier or a little harder than 
theirs. When you read this, the campaign for increased 
revenue will be closed as far as this General Assembly is 
coneerned ; but the problem is always with us, and the 
campaign to solve it should be equally unceasing. 


*“*NIGGARDLY.”’ 


The Saturday Evening Post of March 17 contained 
an editorial under the above heading. If it had appeared 
originally in THE ILLINoIs TEACHER, it would likely have 
been heavily discounted as an exaggerated expression of 
an organ representing a special interest. But The Post 
does not represent any special class of people that would 
be the gainers if more money were spent on public edu- 
cation. Therefore, the strong editorial, which we quote 
below, was written for the public good, and we hope that 
it will cause at least a few people to realize that public 
education must receive more financial support. Here is 
the editorial : 

‘*We spend on public schools about 1%4 per cent. of the 
national income, or say, one-fifth as much as we spend on alcoholic 
drink and tobacco. Our pretension of a deep interest in popular 
education is a good deal of a sham. If we felt such an interest 
as we profess we should be spending three times the present amount 
taking the country over. The backward States would be spending 
five or six times the present sum. 

‘*For adequate instruction there should be double the present 
teaching force and public school teachers as a class should be bet- 
ter paid. Many prosperous sections of the United States cling 
to a pioneer equipment for the education of children because they 
are too indifferent and too stingy to improve it. Much of the dis- 
advantage of farm life in various regions lies in the rural schools. 

‘Tt is by no means wholly from snobbishness that many peo- 
ple who can afford it send their children to private schools. It is 
because of an idea—founded on fact in too many cases—that in- 
struction in private schools, with fewer pupils to the teacher and 
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greater attention to the individual pupil, is superior to that of 
public schools. 

‘*If democracy is to justify the best democratic hopes, then 
every other political question that comes up is inferior to the 
question of the public schools, for that involves the fundamental 
thing of giving every child the best practicable start and oppor- 
tunities as nearly as possible equal to his competitors. There are 
very difficult questions of technic—what should be taught and how; 
but they do not affect the general proposition that at least double 
the money should be spent on public education.’’ 


INSECURE TENURE. 

If you believe that you have any claim on your po- 
sition for more than the year you are now engaged to 
teach, read the following extract from a decision by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in the injunction case of the 
Chieago teachers against the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. The Court said: 

The board has the absolute right to decline to employ 
or to re-employ any applicant for any reason whatever 
or for no reason at all. The board is responsible for its 
action only to the people of the city from whom, through 
the mayor, the members have received their appoint- 
ments. 

It is no infringement upon the constitutional rights 
of any one for the board to decline to employ a teacher 
in the schools, and it is immaterial whether the reason for 
the refusal to employ him is because the applicant is mar- 
ried or unmarried, is of fair complexion or dark, is or is 
not a member of a trade union, or whether no reason is 
given for such refusal. 

The board is not bound to give any reason for its 
action. It is free to contract with whosoever it chooses. 
Questions of policy are solely for the determination of 
the board and when they have once been determined by 
it the courts will not inquire into their propriety. 


CULTURE. 

An inspector found the schoolrooms well supplied 
with fine pictures and statuary. There were replicas of 
the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de Milo, and other classic 
pieces. On the walls were good copies of the Angelus, 
the Roman Forum, ete. The inspector’s report men- 
tioned the evidences of culture that were apparent on 
all sides. The report of the inspection was printed ; the 
citizens felt elated. Then came another inspector—a sort 
of ‘‘surveyor’’ of the saner sort—took a census of the 
pupils, and tabulated percentages on certain points, 
which showed that 88% of the pupils never use tooth- 
brushes, 74% wear at night at least one garment worn 
during the day, 62% bathe only occasionally, not regu- 
larly nor as often as once a week, and only 17% of them 
sleep in rooms with open windows. 

The Western Teacher 


TAX DODGING, ILLINOIS RULE. 


REVENUE COMMITTEE BODY URGES LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 

Illinois taxation methods are just about the worst 
possible according to a report made this week by a sub- 
committee of the House revenue committee. The investi- 
gators find that every sort of property is taxed unfairly, 
that scarcely half of the total within the state is taxed 
at all, and that the great majority of the state’s popula- 
tion are found among the tax dodgers. 

Immediate revision of the state revenue laws is urged 
at this session of the Assembly. Includedgn the recom- 
mendations are the abolition of the board of equalization, 
the creation of a state tax commission of three members 
with wide powers and the creation of the office of super- 
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visor of assessments for each county or senatorial district 
It is suggested these supervisors be appointed by the 
state commission, 

Accompanying the report are several tables which 
contain actual assessment figures that prove conclusively 
every contention advanced by the sub-committee. 


WHERE IS THE HIGH PRICED LAND? 


According to the figures taken from the Assessment 
records Illinois has no valuable farming land worth 
from $300 to $500 an acre. The highest assessed valua- 
tion found by the committee was $93.24 an acre in Cook 
county. Some of the most fertile and valuable land of 
the state in Central Illinois is assessed at $25 an acre 
and under. The lowest valuation indicated in the table 
is $3.68 an acre in Hardin county. 

The official figures concerning personal property as- 
sessments are even more startling. They show that Cook 
county citizens lead as tax dodgers on this class of prop- 
erty, only 514 per cent filing schedules. The highest 
percentage of personal property schedules for a county 
is 40%. Kane county leads in this regard. In Crawford 
county 6% of the population offers to pay personal prop- 
erty taxes while in Kankakee county 32% of the popula- 
tion files schedules. 

‘*Probably less than one-half the taxable property 
of the state,’’ says the report, ‘‘bears the entire tax bur- 
den while the other half escapes taxation entirely. The 
total full value of all personal property in the state as 
shown by the assessors’ books for the year 1915 was 
$1,523,461,047.00. 

‘* At about the same time these figures were published 
the reports of bank deposits of state and national banks 
in Chieago showed a total of $1,416,773,692.00. If, to 
this figure, could be added the amount of deposits in pri- 
vate banks in Chicago, the entire sum would no doubt be 
greater than the total personal property under taxation 
in the state. In the face of wholesale evasions in the list- 
ing of personal property for taxation, it is hardly to be 
wondered that the honest taxpayer, who would willingly 
bear his fair share of the burden, cannot concede his ob- 
ligation to pay other men’s taxes and therefore justifies 
himself in refusing to list his own. 


PERSONAL TAX A VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTION, 


‘‘The taxation of intangible personal property is ap- 
parently fast resolving itself into a voluntary contribu- 
tion on the part of the holders of this class of property, 
and is probably being confined to the ultra-honest and 
to those who are not informed as to the method of 
evasion.”’ 

According to the data collected from taxing officials 
in the various counties of the state the legislators making 
the inquiry find that citizens residing in contiguous town- 
ships pay taxes at widely varying rates on the same class 
of property. For example the average value of sheep 
was found to be $3 in Blue Mound township of Macon 
county while in Decatur city in the same county the 
value was $6. 

In Winnebago county Shirland township farmers’ 
horses were valued at $104.33, while the horses of Har- 
lem township were valued at $65.30 each. The value of 
hogs varied from $5 to $17 each in different townships of 
the same county. 

Automobiles, sewing machines and watches have no 
fixed standard value when the assessors come around, ac- 
cording to the figures. They range from $92.14 each in 
Levan township, Jackson county, to $600 in Kinkaid 
township in the same county. The average worth of 
watches and clocks in Chatham township, Sangamon 
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couuty, is $2.91, while in Sand Ridge township, Jackson 
county, the timepieces are averaged at $16.96. 

Says the report concerning the so-called ‘‘intangi- 
bles’’ 

‘*Under the item of ‘credits of banks and bankers’ 
there is a remarkable range in assessed valuation, when 
compared with the population, and in many townships. 
some of them containing banks, nothing whatever is listed 
for taxation under this heading. 


SHOW INTANGIBLES VARY WIDELY. 


‘Under the item of ‘credits of others than bankers,’ 
where the law requires all mortgage loans, notes and 
other intangible credits belonging to individuals, shall be 
listed, we find a very surprising range of valuation when 
compared with population. The high mark is in the 
township of Rockford, Winnebago county, where $8,257,- 
785 of this class of property is assessed. From this 
amount the assessments dwindle down to the sum of 
$24.00 in Grand Tower township, Jackson county, while 
18 townships of those examined make no assessment 
whatever on this class of property. 

‘‘A eareful study of the tabulations accompanying 
this report would lead to the belief that the assessors of 
the various townships as a rule follow local usages and 
decide values according to caprice. To escape from these 
evils, a state board of equalization and county boards of 
review have been created, but the abuses still continue, 
and.their efforts to remedy them appear to be unavail- 
ing.’’ 

The report comments upon the rapidly growing cost 
of government and comments as follows: 

The Constitution says that everyone shall pay a tax 
in proportion to the value of all of his property. This 
contemplates that valuation shall everywhere be on the 
same basis. It does not contemplate that land in one 
township shall be assessed at over twice the value of land 
in an adjoining township, or that land in one county 
shall be assessed at nearly twice the valuation of land in 
an adjoining county when no such difference in cash val- 
uation actually exists. 


LAW CONTEMPLATES EQUALITY FOR ALL. 


It does not contemplate that watches, clocks and dia- 
monds shall be assessed in one township and absolutely 
ignored in an adjoining township; neither does it con- 
template that farm property shall be assessed at 35 per 
cent of its fair cash value and city property at 75 per 
cent of its fair cash value, and notes and eredits of a 
widow, probating her husband’s estate, at 100 per cent of 
their fair eash value. 

The sub-committee which made the study of revenue 
conditions was named by Representative Young, head of 
the House revenue committee, shortly after the Assembly 
convened. The sub-committee consisted of Representa- 
tive Hicks, Chairman, and Representatives Young, Eth- 
erton, Volz and Schuberth. 

Members of the Legislature who studied the report 
this week said it was the best argument they had seen 
for a revision of the revenue laws of the state. 

The Assembly Bulletin. 


THE FLAG TO ITS MAKERS 
By Franklin K. Lane. 


This morning, as I passed the Land Office, the flag 
dropped me a most cordial salutation, and from its rip- 
pling folds I heard it say: ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Flag- 
maker.’’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Old Glory,’’ I said, ‘‘you are 
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mistaken. I am not the President of the United States, 
nor the Vice President, nor a member of Congress, nor 
even a general in the army. I am only a government 
clerk.’ 

‘‘I greet you again, Mr. Flagmaker,’’ replied the gay 
voice. ‘‘I know you well. You are the man who worked 
in the swelter of yesterday straightening out the tangle of 
that farmer’s homestead in Idaho.’’ 

**No, I am not,’’ I was foreed to confess. 

**Well perhaps you are the one who discovered that 
mistake in that Indian contract in Oklahoma.’’ 

‘*No, wrong again,’’ I said. 

‘“ Well, you helped to clear that patent for the hope- 
ful inventor in New York, or pushed the opening of that 
new ditch in Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois 
more safe, or brought relief to the old soldier in Wyom- 
ing. No matter, whichever one of these beneficient indi- 
viduals you happen to be, I give you greeting, Mr. Flag- 
maker.’’ 

‘*T was about to pass on feeling that I was being 
mocked, when the flag stopped me with these words: 

‘*You know, the world knows, that yesterday the 
President spoke a word that made happier the future of 
ten millions of peons in Mexico, but that act looms no 
larger on the flag than the struggle which the boy in 
Georgia is making to win the corn prize this summer. 
Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open the 
door of Alaska, but a mother in Michigan worked from 
sunrise to far into the night to give her boy an eduea- 
tion. She, too, is making the flag. Yesterday we made a 
new law to prevent financial panics; yesterday, no doubt, 
a school teacher in Ohio taught his first letters to a boy 
who will write a song that will give cheer to millions of 
our race. We are all making the flag.’’ 

‘*But,’’ I said impatiently, ‘‘these people were only 
working. ’’ 

Then came a great shout from the flag. 

**Let me tell you who I am. The work that we do is 
the making of the real flag. I am not the flag, not at all. 
I am but its shadow. I am whatever you make me, noth- 
ing more. I am your belief in yourself, vour dream of 
what people may become. I live a changing life, a life of 
moods and passions, of heart breaks and tired muscles. 
Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an 
honest work, fitting the rails together truly. Sometimes 
I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, and eyni- 
eally I play the coward. Sometimes I am loud, garish, 
and full of that ego that blasts judgment. But always 
I am all that you hope to be and have the courage to try 
for. I am song and fear, struggle and panic, and en- 
nobling hope. I am the day’s work of the weakest man, 
and the largest dream of the most daring. I am the Con- 
stitution and the courts, soldier and dreadnaught, dray- 
man and street sweep, cook, counselor and clerk. I am 
the battle of yesterday and the mistake of tomorrow. I 
am the mystery of the men who do without knowing why. 
I am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned hope of 
resolution. I am no more than what you believe me to be. 
and I am all that you believe that I can be. I am what 
you make me, nothing more. I swing before your eyes as 
a bright dream of color, a symbol of yourself, the pie- 
tured suggestion of that big thing which makes this na- 
tion. My stars and my stripes, are your dreams and your 
labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with cour- 
age, firm with faith, because you have made them so out 
of your hearts, for you are the makers of the flag, and 
it is well that you glory in the making.”’ 


**DIVINE RIGHT.”’ 
The real issue will continue in this country when 
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these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall be 
silent. It is the eternal struggle between these two prin- 
ciples, right and wrong, throughout the world. They 
are the two principles that have stood face to face from 
the beginning of time. The one is the common right of 
humanity, and the other is the divine right of kings. 
It is the same principle in whatever shape it develops 
itself. It is the same spirit that says ‘‘you toil and work 
and earn bread and I'll eat it.’’ 
Abraham Lincoln. 


GULLIVER WAKES. 
Eleanor Preston in The Survey. 


Long he has lain asleep, 

Bound by the million tiny threads 
Of tyranny 

Albeit his sleep was restless, 

Troubled by dreams of freedom 
And the stings 

Of innumerable wrongs. 


Sleeping, they thought him heipless. 
He lay upon the ground 
Inert and bound, 

And all their drunken songs 

And revels could not wake him. 

There was not any power 
Could make him 

Arise, avenge his wrongs. 


But now the giant wakes 
From his long nap. 
His shoulders heave, his great arms stretch, 
His cobweb fetters snap. 
A century’s thirst he slakes. 
The tiny bureauerats and little kings 
Fall neck and heels. 
And O, the glory and wonder of it! 
Freedom sings, 
And all creation! 
And every free heart thrills, 
In every nation, 
On every sea. 
After his sodden sleep of serfdom and oppression, 
Russia stands upright 
A democracy! 


WHY WE FIGHT. 

It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people 
into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, 
civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. But the 
right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for 
the things which we have always earried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their own govern- 
ments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for 
a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free. 

To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes, everything that we are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her birth and hap- 
piness and the peace which she has treasured. God help- 
ing her, she can do no other. 

President Woodrow Wilson, 
To Congress, April 2, 1917. 
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THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY 


Below is given the report of Professor J. F. Bobbit 
upon the work in spelling in fifty-four Illinois cities. It 
gives the comparative standing of the schools determined 
by standard tests. 
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SPELLING SCORES FOR FIFTY-FOUR 
ILLINOIS CITIES 


J. F. Bobbitt 


The Spelling Test conducted by the Survey made use 
The accompanying 


of the Buckingham list of words. 
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blank form gives this list, also the instructions for giving 
the tests and marking the papers. If instructions were 
followed, the test offers a reliable basis for comparison 
of grade with grade and city with city. 

It is the intention of those who summarized the re- 
sults to let the accompanying charts tell their own story. 
The central tendency (median) is represented by the 
lefter ‘‘M,’’ the upper quartile by Q,, and the lower 
quartile by Q,. The shaded portion represents the middle 
fifty percent of cities reporting. The figures at the right 
of the name of the city represents the median score for 
that city. 

Fifty-four cities sent in returns for all or part of the 
grades above the Second. 
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MEMORIAL DAY—FLAG DAY. 


State Superintendent Francis G. Blair is- 
sued a circular (No. 119) last month for 
Memorial Day and he was successful in giv- 
ing the school children of the state one of 
the best sources of instruction and inspira- 
tion concerning the significance of Memorial 
day and Flag Day that we have seen. Credit 
is given in the preface to Mrs. H. E. Chub- 
buck of the Peoria Chapter of the D. A. R. 
for making the suggestion that led to such a 
splendid booklet. 


Copious illustrations fill the pamphlet. . 


With discerning judgment Superintendent 
Blair has selected the best things that have 
been said concerning the flag and its mean- 
ing and has arranged the quotations in such 
a manner that the assembled parts present 
to school children an illuminating reason for 


patriotism,—a patriotism that is based on 
intelligence and not on meaningless hysteria. 


ALL-AMERICAN PENMANSHIP CON- 
TEST 1917. 


Any school in America using muscular- 
movement writing, in classes in which the 
Palmer Method Manual is used by pupils as 
a text, may submit work to compete for the 
Grand Prize offered in the All-American 
Penmanship Contest. All Exhibits should 
be sent to Mr. A. A. Davis, 32 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., not later than 
July 2nd, express prepaid. The exhibits will 
be on display at the Palmer Method Summer 
School, Evanston, Ill., July 2nd to 28th. 
Any teacher desiring to know the conditions 
for entering her school in the contest, may 


obtain the information by writing to Mr. 
Davis at the above address. 


‘*‘HEREOF FAIL NOT, UNDER THE 
PENALTY OF THE LAW THENCE 
ENSUING.’’ 


On March 6th, 1917, the District Court of 
the United States in the Northern District 
of Ohio issued an injunction in favor of the 
G. and C. Merriam Company. This injunc- 
tion is now absolutely final, as the United 
States Supreme Court, after being petitioned 
to consider the case, has refused to do so. 
G. and C. Merriam Company are, of course, 
greatly pleased at this decision which is so 
definitely in their favor and they are now 
pushing their unhampered sale of Webster’s 
dictionaries. 
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PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


“She laid upon the loom a web, 
Delicate, wide, and vast ia length, so went she on. 
Weaving that ample web, and every night an- 
ravelled it by torchlight.” 











Says Penelope, ‘‘Buy a Liberty Bond.’’ 


W. E. ANDREWS ENTERS 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR AS HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 


The friends of W. E. Andrews will be 
glad to learn that he has been re-elected as 
principal of the township high school at 
Pana. Principal Andrews has inaugurated 
a number of notable methods in his school 
in keeping with the best principles of up-to- 
date education procedure. One of the best 
things he has done is to advocate the practi- 
cal training, while in service, of recruit high 
school teachers in order to fit them for better 
positions. Mr. Andrews enters his twenty- 
third year as high school principal in Chris- 
tian county and his ninth year in the Pana 
Township High School. 


—Penelope re-iterates, ‘‘Buy a Liberty 
Bond.’’ 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Using as their general subject, ‘‘ Judging 
the Teacher,’’ the members of the Northern 
Illinois Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association held their twelfth annual mect- 
ing at the Normal School at DeKalb on 
Friday and Saturday, May 4 and 5, 1917. 
William B. Owen of Chicago Normal College 
spoke on ‘‘Scientific Basis for Judging 
Teachers. Other papers were given as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Judging’ the Candidate’s Equip- 
ment,’’ Superintendent H. B. Fisher of 
Streator; ‘‘ Judging the Teaching Process,’’ 
by Superintendents E. D. Martin of Morris 
and W. C. Knoelk of Waukegan; ‘‘ Judging 
the Results of Teaching,’’ by Superinten- 
dent L. A. Reisner of Belvidere. Those who 
led the discussions were: Superintendent 
R. O. Stoops of Joliet, Principal K. D. 
Waldo of East High School of Aurora, Su- 
perintendent A. N. Farmer of Evanston, 
Principal W. L. Goble of Elgin, Superinten- 
dent O. E. Peterson of Sycamore and Super- 
intendent R. W. Bardwell of Woodstock. A 
review of the general subject under discus- 
sion was given on Saturday morning by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Schroeder of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 
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OGLESBY SCHOOL REPORT. 


Superintendent N. M. Mason’s annual re- 
port of the Oglesby Public Schools for the 
year ending March 31, 1917, shows the rec- 
ord of attendance to be 91% of the enroll- 
ment. 969 different pupils enrolled during 
the year. There was an average daily en- 
rollment of 912 pupils, and an average daily 
attendance of 830 pupils. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Every teacher and every parent needs to 
know the methods and the philosophy of 
the kindergarten. The whole problem of 
democratic education is opened out in this 
beginning. Kindergarten training is more 
than instruction for teaching little chil- 
dren. It lays the foundation for the educa- 
tion of man as a self directive citizen and 


outlines the whole structure to be built up 
from this beginning. 

The National Kindergarten College of 
which Elizabeth Harrison is president gives 
emphasis to this complete view of kinder- 
garten training as well as to the particular 
methods of teaching in the lower grades. 
A summer school course will be of great 
value. 

The college is located at 2944 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 





ST. LOUIS THE NATURAL GATEWAY 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND 
THE WEST. 


St. Louis is the natural and logical gate- 
way for travel between the East and the 
West. Passengers using the Missouri Pa- 
cific from St. Louis find in the very gateway 
of their journey a city of abundant and var- 
ied attractions, a World’s Fair city of inter- 
national fame. A stop-over of a few days or 
longer in St. Louis will be well worth while. 

It is thought by a great many people in 
planning a trip to the West that there is lit- 
tle of interest to be enjoyed until the Rocky 
Mountains are reached. Such is not the case, 
however, for those wha select the Missouri 
Pacific in connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande and Western Pacific. 

The Missouri Pacific is the oldest railroad 
running west out of St. Louis and naturally 
its builders sought the most populous centers 
as well as the most attractive route. From 
the very moment the train pulls out of the 
great Union Station in St. Louis the pleas- 
ures of the trip begin. It is because of the 
great wealth of scenic interest to be enjoyed 
en route that the daily through train oper- 
ated by the Missouri Pacific between St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Pueblo, Denver, Salt 
Lake City and San Francisco has been 
named The Scenic Limited. 


THE SCENIC LIMITED. 


Leaving St. Louis, The Scenic Limited 
runs for nearly one hundred miles along the 
beautiful Meramec and grand old Missouri 
Rivers, thence across the fine fertile fields of 
Missouri, Kansas and Eastern Colorado, 
across the Rockies through beautiful Salt 
Lake Valley, over the Sierras down the fam- 
ous Feather River Canyon and across San 
Francisco Bay to the Famous Golden Gate— 
it is one continuous panorama of marvelous 
scenic interest—a grand scenic display every 
mile of the way. 

Anyone contemplating a trip to Yellow- 
stone National Park should arrange to use 
The Scenic Limited between St. Louis and 
Salt Lake City, from which point through 
service is operated by connecting lines to 
Yellowstone Station, the entrance to Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Anyone contemplating trip to Portland, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle or other points in 
the Pacific Northwest should arrange to use 
The Scenic Limited between St. Louis and 
Salt Lake City, and a stop-over of a day or 
two, or longer, if possible, should be made 
in this city of remarkable beauty and inter- 
est. Within a twenty-minute ride from the 
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city is Great Salt Lake, the ‘‘ Dead Sea’’ of 
America, the waters of which are six times 
as salty as the ocean itself. 

From Salt Lake City a local train should 
be boarded for Ogden, from which point 
through service is operated by connecting 
lines to important cities of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Leaving Ogden the train winds its way 
across Northern Utah, across Idaho and into 
Oregon—to the Pacific Northwest. Nature 
was in her most opulent mood when she 
fashioned Oregon and Washington. A real 
treat is in store for those to be introduced to 
the glories of the Pacifie Northwest, not only 
tu its sublime scenery, its majestic moun- 
tains, national parks, the wonderful Gorge 
of the Columbia and sinuous Puget Sound— 
but also to catch a glimpse of untold natural 
resources and industrial activities—salmon 
fisheries, primeval forests, boundless wheat 
fields, fruitful orchards and valleys carpeted 
with blossoms in riotous colors. In fact here 
the spirit of the East is re-vitalized in the 
West where man has such abundant oppor- 
tunities to express his ideas of beauty. 

Holders of through tickets to points in 
the West reading via the Missouri Pacific 
and Denver & Rio Grande are given free 
side-trip from Pueblo to Colorado Springs 
and Denver and return upon application to 
conductor of train. 
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ON TO PORTLAND! 


SUPT. R. 0. STOOPS MAKES N, E. A. ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 


The Portland meeting of the N. E. A., 
July 7-14, should make an especial appeal to 
Illinois teachers. It is in the great North 
West opened to history by the daring of 
Lewis and Clark, and secured to the flag by 
the courageous ride of Marcus Whitman. On 
the way one will pass a succession of snow- 
capped mountains, great glaciers, giant gey- 
sers, azure lakes—nature’s wonderland of 
beauty and grandeur set aside in parks by 
the government for the enjoyment of all the 
people. The rates through all the national 
parks are fixed by the government. 

The round trip from Chicago to Portland 
is $68. This will enable the tourist to visit 
Colorado Springs, Denver, Estes Park, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, go down the Columbia by boat, at- 
tend the N. E. A. at Portland, go down to 
the Pacific and visit old Astoria, and back 
via Mt. Rainier, Seattle, Spokane, Glacier 
National Park or the Canadian Rockies. 
Practically any route may be selected going 
or returning with stop over privileges as de- 
sired within the sixty days return limit. Plan 
now to attend the N. E. A., see beautiful and 
wonderful America, and come back to your 
work re-created and with a new vision of the 
Great North West. 

Tickets on sale from Chicago June 25, 27, 
30 and July 1 to 6, inclusive. Ask your 
local agent to secure best connection with the 
Chicago rate. Make your plans now. 

Illinois Headquarters at the Portland Con- 
vention, Rooms 761 and 764, Hotel Mult- 
nomah. Register as soon as you arrive and 
arrange to meet your friends there. Tor 
further information, address R. O. Stoops, 
Illinois Director, N. E. A., Joliet, Illinois. 


HISTORY BY ROUNDS 
Miles Gloriosus 

**In recent years the Robin Hood stories 
have been welcomed into the common school, 
and in third, fourth, and fifth grades they 
are unsurpassed in drawing power and inter- 
est.’’ So says Dr. Charles A. MeMurry in 
the latest number of his series of Type 
Studies and Lesson Plans. 

While Will Stutely and Little John and 
Allan a Dale and the rest of the merry men 
lurked with Robin Hood in the shade of the 
greenwood, they livened many bright hours 
with song and dance. The children who hear 
the Robin Hood stories can readily believe 
that such was the case. 

But as pupils progress to higher grades 
they take up the study of English history in 
earnest. They read of the battle of Hastings 
of the Williams,—Conqueror and Rufus,—of 
Henry and Richard Plantagenet, of slinking 
King John, of the French Philip Augustus. 
I have seen many pupils, however, to whom 
this study of feudal English history was 
hard, uninteresting toil. As with the waver- 
ing soldiers in the poem, ‘‘England’s far 
and honor’s a name.’’ The boys and girls 
do not always connect the Robin Hood stories 
of their earlier years with the close-cropped 
accounts of what happened on the Runny 
mede. 

Would it help to suggest that, momentous 
as was that day at Senlac in 1066, the battle 
of Hastings only lasted one day? On many 
of the other days of that year people laughed 
and sang and danced much more freely, per- 
haps, than people do nowadays. The archers 
and men-at-arms who served under the Lion 
Hearted Richard were not always plundering 
and‘ battling. They had their best girls and 


on off days men and girls danced with as 
much enjoyment as was ever known at the 
Junior Proms of today. 

The old English catches, 


or rounds, are 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Two New Books: 


FOOD STUDY, Wellman 


High-«chool Text, modern laboratory 
me. published in 1917, 1.00, By Prof. Mabel 
i Wellman of Indiana University. 


SCHOOL KIT°HEN TEXTBOOK 


Mrs. Lit con's ew book. For the grades 
and smaller high schools, 60c. 
New Books for Teachers: 
How tt eare Easily, Dearborn, 81.( 0. 
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Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


For Women 
Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 

Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public School and 
Playground work, including Aesthetic and Folk Dancing. 
Swedish and German Gymaastics and Games. Elemen- 
tary and advanced work. 

Summer Camp in Michigan during * month of June 
and trom August 17 to September 1 m and 
Orvis Hart - Maim Dormirony weekly rates 

Two Year Normal Course 
opens in September. Registra- 
tion September 20 to 24. 


For Catalogue Address 
MRS. ROBT. L. PARSONS, 
Director 


430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 














WAR SERVICE 


Special Training, Sumimer Quarter 


The University of Chicago 


MILITARY SCIENCE: 
Drill and theoretical work for men Fi st Aid, 
Red Cross, Social + elief work for women. 
Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
may secure invaluable training to carry 
back into their own school~ and communi- 
ties. This work is offered in addition to the 
regular courses g ven in the Colleges, Grad- 
uate and Professional Schools. 
First Term, June '8 to July 25 
Secon Term, July 26 to August 31 
Circular sent on nee made to the University 
icago. 








Institute Directors 
County Superintendents 


Directors of Summer Schools 


The error in ¢ AGRICULTURE is 
BOOKISH WORK. We —- pages in a book—teach 
words, words, words, not t 

The teaching of AGRICULTURE will not be a suc- 
cras so long as we teach exactly the same things over and 
over, year after year. Rotate the subjects. 

nd for plan how to teach agriculture, and sample 
copies of booklets and lesson leaflets, also full particulars 
on lantern slides, lecture charts, stencils, mottoes, etc. 





International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey (Inc ) 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. Holden, Director Harvester Bidg., Chicago 





Pipe=Tone Organs 





This is oo ORGAN that so many of the PUBLIC 


one throughout the United ~tates are purchasing. 
he TONE is pure SWEET, PIPE-LIKE, and ve 
POWERFUL Will support an audience of 500 VOICES. 


This ones goutgine avery ~ —— otra and two 
sets of R ‘our Octave Keyboard. 
TheBAY CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS of BAY CITY, 
a recently purchased 25 of these Organs. The price 
.00. Write for catalogue and further particulars. 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
Cor. Englewood and Wentwo:th Avenues 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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National Kindergarten College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 


Summer School June 18 to August 10 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and advanced. 
Story-telling Playground with community features, Industrial Art, Sunday School Methods. Out 
Credits applied toward diploma. 
Manv social advantages, parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, 


Dept. 41, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





Special courses in 


Resident dormitories on college 








still sung. Any school that has a Victrola 
can help to bring pupils into closer touch 
with the English of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries by playing the new records giving 
the six old rounds, ‘‘ Early to Bed,’’ ‘‘ Three 
Blind Mice,’’ ‘‘Good Night,’’ ‘‘Seotland’s 
Burning,’’ ‘‘Row, Row, Row Your Boat,’’ 
and ‘‘ Lovely Evening.’’ 

The people who made history were human. 
They lived and laughed and sang even if 
some of them were listed in the Domesday 
Book and others of them drew good long 
bows at Hastings. Perhaps school children 
will take more of an interest in history if, 
for instance, they realize that Thomas a 
Becket probably enjoyed singing about the 


‘‘Three Blind Mice’’ occasionally, even 
though he did oppose Henry II most stoutly 
at other times. 


MANASSE SHIFTS GEARS. 

After seventeen years of service as a sales- 
man of school books in California, Wisconsin 
and Illinois, Mr. F. L. Manasse has resigned 
his position to become general sales manager 
of the American Truck and Wheel Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. Wheels undoubtedly go 
faster than books and it is to be expected 
that, with his ability as a salesman, Mr. 
Manasse will be able to turn his new stock 
over even more rapidly than he disposed of 
his literary products. 











